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Abstract 

By framing Lenin’s thought squarely within the mainstream of classical Marxism, Lars Lih’s 
Lenin Rediscovered acts as a powerful contribution to rescuing Lenin’s Marxism from the 
condescension of the ‘textbook-interpretation of Leninism. However, the power of Lih’s book 
is weakened by a failure to grasp the slippage between what Kautsky wrote and the various ways 
in which his writings were interpreted within the Second International. While Lenin attempted 
to apply lessons from the German Social-Democratic Party to Russian conditions, so too did 
his opponents within the Russian socialist movement. The actual degree of difference between 
what Lenin did and what Kautsky wrote became fully apparent only after the events of 1914 
and 1917. 
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Lenin’s short book What Is to Be Done? is one of the most maligned texts in 
modern history. For liberal, social-democratic, anarchist, and conservative 
historians, academic and popular alike, it has long been portrayed as the source 
of the full horrors of Stalinism. It is generally claimed that Lenin laid down his 
scheme for a totalitarian party which would cajole workers into acting as 
cannon-fodder in his drive to establish a totalitarian state. And, should anyone 
doubt these claims, they are often supported by statements from Rosa 
Luxemburg and the young Trotsky. 

‘The essence of the hegemonic interpretation of Lenin is that he distrusted 
the mass of workers, despised their ‘spontaneity’, held that they could only be 
won to socialism by forces coming from outside the working class, and believed 
they could only be induced to take part in revolutionary action if brought 
under the control of a top-down centralised organisation of professional 
revolutionaries made up of bourgeois intellectuals. This argument is typically 
supported with selected quotations from What Is to Be Done? and the later 
text, One Step Forwards, Two Steps Back. 

Some on the revolutionary Left have criticised this interpretation. Tony 
Cliff did so in the first volume of his biography of Lenin, Building the Party, 
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as did John Molyneux in his Marxism and the Party, I did so in my little 
pamphlet of 1968, Party and Class, so too did Paul Le Blanc, Ernest Mandel 
and Marcel Liebman. Yet the contrary message has been so pervasive as to 
have been incorporated without question into numerous works on the history 
of the twentieth century, even when written by people whose sympathies are 
with the far Left. It should not need adding that resisting the message has not 
been made easier by the support it receives among those Stalinists who 
welcomed its presumed authoritarianism. 

Lars T. Lih has done historical truth a favour with this monumental 
exploration of What Is to Be Done?. In 840 pages, he expounds the historical 
background against which it was written, the purpose Lenin had in mind, 
and what it actually said — providing a new translation of the text so as to 
eliminate mistaken understandings based on mistranslations of certain key 
concepts. His central argument is that Lenin, far from wanting to impose 
some sort of dictatorial rule on the workers’ movement, was in fact concerned 
with how, in conditions of extreme illegality in which any activist could 
expect to face arrest, imprisonment or exile within a few months, it was 
possible to build the enduring elements of a workers’ movement capable of 
being at the centre of an uprising against tsarism. He provides copious 
quotations showing Lenin’s faith in the possibility of workers achieving this 
goal. So Lenin writes in 1899: 


Not a single class in history has achieved a position of dominance if it did not 
push forward its own political leaders and its own advanced representatives who 
were capable of organising the movement and guiding it. The Russian worker 
class has already shown that it is capable of pushing forward such people: the 
overflowing struggle of the last five or six years has shown what a mass of 
revolutionary forces are hidden in the worker class.' 


After a May-Day demonstration in 1900, Lenin similarly argued: 


In the history of the Russian worker movement, an epoch of excitement and 
outbursts has commenced, occasioned by a very wide variety of causes.... There 
exists a fairy tale that says that the Russian workers have not yet grown up 
enough for political struggle, that their main cause is a pure economic struggle 
that will imperceptibly and bit by bit be supplemented by partial political 
agitation for individual political reforms and not by a struggle against the entire 
political system of Russia. This fairy tale is decisively refuted by the May First 
events in Kharkov.’ 


1. Lih 2006, p. 421. 
2. Lih 2006, p. 425. 
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How do Lenin’s much commented-on ‘professional revolutionaries’ fit with 
this picture? Lih describes how, time and again, the tsarist secret police, the 
Okhrana, would discover and destroy workers’ organisations by arresting 
their members. What made this task easier was the amateurism of many 
revolutionaries: those new to the struggle found it difficult to hide their 
activities from the authorities. This could only be avoided by ‘conspiratorial 
methods’ — meaning not the organisation of terrorist acts or military actions, 
but the use of secrecy to hide from the authorities the organisation’s 
propaganda and agitational activities among workers. 

To achieve these goals, the principal enemy was amateurism (or, as Lih 
translates Lenin, ‘artisanal limitations’) — acting in a haphazard and 
disorganised manner and so playing into the hands of the Okhrana. There 
needed to be an organisation with a core of ‘professional revolutionaries’ — 
Lih prefers the translation ‘revolutionaries by trade’ — who knew the 
‘conspiratorial techniques’ needed to avoid arrest while organising workers’ 
meetings, intervening in strikes, and circulating the paper. Lih shows how 
widely the need for such an approach was recognised by quoting not Lenin, 
but an article written for a German socialist newspaper in 1902 by Vera 
Zasulich: one of the people who turned against Lenin in 1903. According to 
Zasulich: 


The pressing necessity of the creation of a ‘Central Committee’, a central 
organisation that would stand over and above the local organisations, is felt by 
everybody, although not everybody has a clear idea of its character. We think, 
however, that to some extent this central organisation will be formed and 
already gradually is being formed according to the only model possible under a 
regime of unlimited despotism. This is an organisation of carefully selected 
‘illegal’ revolutionaries — an organisation consisting of people for whom 
revolution is, so to speak, their only trade, who devote themselves exclusively to 
revolutionary activity and who are ready at any moment to change their name 
or change their mode of life in order to escape from persecution and constantly 
serve the cause. Only under these conditions is intensive revolutionary activity 
that is measured in years thinkable in Russia. Only such people will be able to 
hold out for several years, as opposed to the present time when a single 
revolutionary can barely be active for a few months. Only under these conditions 
will they acquire the knack for konspiratsiia, the skill in revolutionary matters, 
that is unattainable in other conditions even given outstanding revolutionary 
abilities.’ 


3. Lih 2006, p. 485. 
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This was the message Lenin attempted to hammer home in What Is to Be 
Done?. As Lih points out, the equation of ‘professional revolutionaries’ with 
the intellectuals involves a distortion of Lenin’s argument: 


There is no textual justification for taking the alleged arguments about 
‘intellectuals’ and applying them to the ‘revolutionary by trade’. Of course, 
Lenin recognises that at the time of writing, most full-time revolutionaries are 
not originally from the worker class. But neither then nor later is there any 
logical or factual reason for us to equate ‘revolutionaries by trade’ with 
intellectuals. According to the study of worker membership...48 percent of 
pre-Second Congress [i.e. 1903] ‘revolutionaries by trade’ were of worker origin. 
The same study indicates that the total number of revolutionaries by trade 
during this period is quite small — no more than two hundred.‘ 


If these figures challenge the dominant proto-totalitarian interpretation of 
Leninism, a central-democratic theme of What Is to Be Done? is the need for a 
revolutionary-socialist paper, printed abroad and circulated as widely as 
possible inside Russia. This, Lenin argued, could provide the necessary 
linkage between activists and workers across Russia. It could express a sense 
of common purpose across the workers’ movement, generalise their 
experiences, and orient to the goal of the uprising in each concrete situation. 
Lih quotes Lenin from 1901: 


If we unite our forces in producing a newspaper common to all, then this work 
will prepare and push forward not only the most able propagandists, but the 
most expert organisers, the most talented political leaders of the party, capable 
at the right time to give the watchword for the decisive battle and to guide it.’ 


Spontaneity, economism and leadership 


In pulling such material together, Lih dispels the myth that Lenin’s practice 
was in opposition to the self-emancipation of the working class. The libel 
rests on taking two paragraphs — from a work of over 160 pages — out of 
context. These refer to socialism coming from outside the working class and 
on spontaneity leading to subordination of bourgeois ideology. Lih gives the 
two quotations in the form they appear in the usual translation: 


We have said that there could not have been Social-Democratic consciousness 
among the workers. It could only have been brought to them from without. The 


4. Lih 2006, p. 465. 
5. Lih 2006, p. 421. 
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story of all countries shows that the working class exclusively by its own effort is 
able to develop only trade-union consciousness, i.e., the conviction that it is 
necessary to combine in unions, fight the employers and strive to compel the 
government to pass necessary labour legislation etc. The teachings of socialism, 
however, grew out of the philosophic, historical and economic theories 
elaborated by educated representatives of the propertied classes, by the 
intelligentsia. By their social status, the founders of modern scientific socialism, 
Marx and Engels, belonged themselves to the bourgeois intelligentsia. 

There is much talk of spontaneity. But the spontaneous development of the 
working-class movement leads to its subordination to bourgeois ideology to its 
development along the lines of the Credo programme; for the spontaneous working- 
class movement is trade-unionism, and trade-unionism means the ideological 
enslavement of the workers by the bourgeoisie. Hence, our task, the task of 
Social Democracy, is to combat spontaneity, to divert the working-class movement 
from this spontaneous trade-unionist striving to come under the wing of the 
bourgeoisie and to bring it under the wing of revolutionary Social Democracy.’ 


Lih argues that the usual interpretation of these passages confuses the 
translation of the Russian into English. The Russian word translated as 
‘spontaneity’ in the second passage, stikhiiny, does not refer to the positive 
sense in which ‘spontaneity’ is usually used in English. Rather, he claims, it 
has the negative sense of meaning ‘disorganised, lacking purpose’.* He also 
argues that the word translated as ‘divert [sovlech], would be better translated 
as ‘attract away from’.? So, the message of the second passage becomes that 
disorganised, undirected action by workers can easily fall into a very narrow 
form of trade-unionism that rejects political action. Or, if I can paraphrase 
Lih’s translation of Lenin: hitting out angrily is not good enough, you have 
to direct your anger. And the job of socialists is to provide some direction for 
that anger. 

I do have a quibble with Lih’s arguments here. I think he underestimates 
the importance of Lenin’s struggle against “economism’ — the tendency to 
reduce workers’ struggles to those of narrow trade-union issues. Lih argues 
that, by the time What Is to Be Done? was written, “economism’ was finished 
as a tendency within Russian Social Democracy, and therefore the function 
of the chapters against economism in Lenin’s book was not to defeat 
‘economism’ but to label a non-economistic tendency, Rabochee delo, as 
economistic. Lenin himself recognised in One Step Forward, Two Steps Back 
that the ‘the division of Russian social democrats into Economists and 


6. Lih 2006, p. 641. 
7. Lih 2006, p. 614. 
8. Lih 2006, p. 625. 
9. Lih 2006, p. 629. 
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politicians has long been obsolete. ... the fight against “economism” subsided 
and came to an end altogether as far back as 1902’.’? But that did not mean 
that economism did not continue to emerge (and does not continue to arise 
today) within the wider workers’ movements. The ‘independents’ opposed to 
the Social Democrats were, for instance, very influential among Odessa’s 
workers in 1903," and again in St Petersburg in 1904." 

More importantly, “economism’ has regularly raised its head within the 
international workers’ movement. As Gramsci pointed out, labour-power has 
two faces in capitalist society: on the one hand, its exploitation is the whole 
basis of that society, while, on the other, it appears on the market as a 
commodity like any other commodity. This aspect encourages the idea 
among workers that all that is needed is to negotiate harder over the terms on 
which their labour-power is sold. One face leads workers in the direction of 
class-struggle and consciousness, the other in the direction of subordination 
to a conservative trade-union bureaucracy. Or, as Gramsci put it elsewhere 
(in a passage virtually ignored by would-be Gramscian Eurocommunists and 
neo-Gramscian academics), workers under capitalism have a contradictory 
consciousness.” From this perspective, the point of revolutionary organisation 
is to develop one element in this contradictory experience at the expense of 
the other. Lenin, the translator of the Webbs’ history of trade-unionism into 
Russian, may not have theorised this very well in What Is to Be Done?, but he 
was absolutely aware of its consequences. 


The question of Kautsky 


There is a more important weakness in Lih’s book which confuses his otherwise 
powerful reinterpretation of Lenin’s project. He claims Lenin was simply 
following the path of pre-World-War-One German Social Democracy and its 
principal theoretician, Karl Kautsky, and that it has been a mistake of 
revolutionaries to argue otherwise. 

Certainly, it was Kautsky who repeatedly referred to bringing socialism to 
the working class from outside. So he wrote in 1901: 


The vehicle of science is not the proletariat, but the bourgeois intelligentsia: 
modern socialism arises among individual members of this stratum and then is 


10. Lih 2006, p. 384. 

11. Schneiderman 1976, pp. 298-9. 
12. Surh 1989, pp. 113-14. 

13. Gramsci 1971, p. 641. 
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communicated by them to proletarians who stand out due to their intellectual 
development, and these then bring it into the class struggle of the proletariat 
where conditions allow." 


According to Lih, Lenin was simply a follower of Kautsky at this time. This 
leads him repeatedly to refer to Lenin’s positions as ‘Erfurtian’, after the 
Erfurt Programme of German Social Democracy written by Kautsky. So 
strongly does Lih adhere to this view that he criticises mercilessly those who 
have drawn a strong divide between Lenin’s approach to politics and 
Kautsky’s: 


On the Left, a number of writers with no or very shallow roots in the Second 
International — Georg Lukács, Antonio Gramsci, Karl Korsch — created a theory 
(not shared by Lenin) that Leninism was the principled rejection of the fatalistic 
Marxism of the Second International and of Kautsky in particular. In my view, 
the insistence on seeing a great gulf between Kautsky on the one hand and 
Lenin, Luxemburg and Trotsky on the other has condemned those in the post- 
war Trotskyist tradition to a deep misunderstanding of their own heroes." 


That Lenin believed he was a conventional follower of Kautsky in 1902-3 is 
not in doubt. It is a point I made in Party and Class and John Molyneux 
made in Marxism and the Party. In fact, in his bitter criticism of Lenin in Our 
Political Tasks, Trotsky wrote that “Lenin took up Kautsky’s absurd idea of the 
relationship between the “spontaneous” and the “conscious” elements of the 
revolutionary movement of the proletariat." Unfortunately, Trotsky did not 
develop this claim to challenge the fundamental approach of Kautskyism. 
Indeed, much of the rest of Our Political Tasks (the text in which this claim 
was made) consists in a criticism of Lenin for breaking with the West- 
European approach to party-building. 

Lih argues that Lenin’s reliance on Kautskyite arguments in What Is to Be 
Done? means that it is wrong to claim that his overall conception of the 
relationship between party and class was different to Kautsky’s. He therefore 
criticises John Molyneux for writing that Lenin in 1904 ‘diverged’ in a 
‘fundamental way’ from ‘social democratic orthodoxy’, but was not aware 
that he did so. Lih writes, ‘I am not sure whether we are supposed to explain 
this by Kautsky’s deceitfulness, Lenin’s inability to understand what he read, 
or Lenin’s unawareness of his own beliefs’. 


14. Lih 2006, p. 636. See also Kautsky 1910, p. 198 
15. Lih 2006, p. 32. 

16. Trotsky 1904. 

17. Lih 2006, p. 25. 
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This argument fails to understand how people read texts. We do so in 
terms of the context in which we find ourselves and interpret them 
accordingly. This frequently means both that readers ascribe different 
meanings to texts from those intended by the author and that different readers 
interpret the same text in different ways — without necessarily becoming aware 
of these differences. In the case of Kautsky, this was not just a problem for 
Lenin. Virtually the whole of the Second International accepted Kautsky’s 
version of orthodoxy until August 1914, with only a small group around 
Bernstein publicly dissenting on one side, and an even smaller group around 
Rosa Luxemburg on the other. 

The Bolsheviks, the Mensheviks, and those that wavered between them, all 
believed themselves to be ‘Kautskyists’ until 1914.'* This did not stop their 
various practices from being very different. Does Lih really believe the 
‘activists’ can only explain this ‘by Kautsky’s deceitfulness’, their “inability to 
understand’ what they ‘read’, or their ‘unawareness’ of their “own beliefs’? In 
fact, we all know of cases in which people who claim to agree on a series of 
texts interpret them differently. 

The reason why so many people looked to Kautsky was that he was very 
good at explaining Marxist ideas in an easily intelligible way, and using those 
ideas to analyse certain long-term historical developments. His Foundations of 
Christianity and two-volume work, The Agrarian Question, are still well worth 
reading a century after their publication. It is unsurprising that not only 
Lenin, but also Trotsky and Rosa Luxemburg were impressed by Kautsky so 
long as it was a question of asserting Marxist ideas against those of liberalism 
and tsarist conservatism. The problem with Kautsky became apparent when it 
came to moving from the picture of general historical trends to the role of 
human action in relating to and shifting the direction of such trends — from 
a ‘war of position’ to a ‘war of manoeuvre’ to use Gramsci’s terminology. 

Kautsky’s approach to politics was always paedagogic and schoolmasterish. 
In his texts, theory attempts to guide practice, but practice never causes a 
radical transformation of theory. Consequently, the party was always teacher 
to the class; the class never the teacher of the party. 

But, once the routine tempo of political life is shaken by enormous 
political, social or economic crises, the paedagogical approach blurs important 
issues relating to the application of abstract principles to reality. Such 
blurring explains how various people in Russia who saw themselves as 
‘Kautkyites’ could adopt diametrically opposed practical-political approaches 


18. With the exception of a few small groups, such as the one surrounding Rosa Luxemburg 
from around 1908. 
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in 1904-6 and 1912-14 — and why the revolutionaries who had accepted the 
Kautskyite theoretical approach found themselves compelled to break from it 
explicitly after August 1914. 

Lenin’s life — before as well as after 1914 — displayed an approach to 
politics very different to that of Kautsky. He saw the party not merely as a 
teacher, but above all as an instrument for engaging in revolutionary-socialist 
action. That was why his supporters were known as the ‘hard side’ in the first 
split with the Mensheviks in 1903. This was why it was the Bolsheviks, not 
the Mensheviks, who organised the Moscow insurrection of December 1905. 
This was why, as Israel Getzler pointed out in his biography of Martov forty 
years ago,” the Bolsheviks were enthusiastic about the spontaneous irruptions 
of workers’ anger in 1912-14, while the Mensheviks were afraid of their 
disorderly aspect. This also explains why Lenin was so insistent on berating 
party-members in 1905 to open up the Party to the newly revolutionary layer 
of workers — something Lih’s work recognises as having happened, but whose 
significance he feels compelled to minimise because of his ‘Erfurtianism’- 
thesis. 

It took the outbreak of the First World-War to reveal to Lenin that his 
interpretations of Kautsky’s argument had been very different to those of 
Kautsky himself. This was because it was only then that the practical 
implications of the Kautskyite approach became clear internationally. Until 
that point, people could read what they wanted into Kautsky’s writings, 
within certain limits. 

This should not surprise us. You do not only judge someone by what they 
say they are. You have to work out what they really are. Or, as Marx once put 
it: “We do not set out from what men say, imagine or conceive, nor from 
men as narrated, thought of, imagined, conceived, in order to arrive at men 
in the flesh. We set out from real active men...” And real, active people, 
who say the same things, often behave very different to each other. 

Lenin came to the conclusion, after reading Hegel in the first months of the 
War, that the Kautskyite orthodoxy’s basic form of understanding of the 
world was a mechanical, rather than dialectical, version of materialism. He 
wrote in his notebook, ‘Marxists criticised (at the beginning of the 20th 
century) the Kantians more in the manner of Feuerbach (and Biichner) than 
of Hegel’.*! Feuerbach and Biichner were mechanical materialists — and so, by 
implication, was the ‘pope’ of pre-1914 Marxism, Kautsky. Georg Lukács, 
Antonio Gramsci and Karl Korsch had a point which Lih fails to grasp. The 


19. Getzler 1967. 
20. Marx 1970, p. 47. 
21. Lenin 1961b, p. 179. 
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proof of the pudding, as Engels would have put it, was in the eating. Lenin 
behaved very differently in the Russian Revolution of 1917 from Kautsky and 
the Kautskyites did in the German Revolution of 1918-23. And the theses 
and resolutions of the Communist International in Lenin’s time were very 
different to Kautsky’s Erfurt Programme. 

It was not only those ‘with no or very shallow roots in the Second 
International’, as Lih claims, who commented on the mechanical character 
of its Marxism, as represented by Kautsky. Trotsky, writing in the immediate 
aftermath of the outbreak of the First World-War, noted that ‘Marxism 
became for the German proletariat not the algebraic formula of the 
revolution... but theoretic method for adaptation to a national-capitalist 
state crowned with the Prussian helmet.” He later noted that: 


Kautsky the propagandist and vulgariser of Marxism saw his principal theoretical 
mission in reconciling reform and revolution. But he himself took shape 
ideologically in an epoch of reform. For him reform was the reality. Revolution 
was a theoretical generalization and a historical perspective. . .. Kautsky did not 
have this indispensable living experience of revolution. He received Marxism as 
a finished system and popularized it like the schoolmaster of scientific 
socialism....Kautsky tirelessly defended the revolutionary character of the 
doctrine of Marx and Engels....But politically Kautsky had totally reconciled 
himself with social-democracy as it had developed...” 


The same point is made in the obituary Trotsky wrote of Kautsky in 1938, 
which contrasts him sharply with Lenin: 


Almost up to the time of the world war, Lenin considered Kautsky as the 
genuine continuator of the cause of Marx and Engels.... This anomaly was 
explained by the character of the epoch, which was an era of capitalist ascension, 
of democracy, of adaptation of the proletariat. ... It was taken for granted that 
with the change of the objective conditions, Kautsky would know how to arm 
the party with other methods. That was not the case.... His character, like his 
thought, lacked audacity and sweep, without which revolutionary politics is 
impossible.” 


Neither Lenin’s thought nor his character lacked ‘audacity and sweep’. This is 
why it is fundamentally misleading to portray him, as Lih does, as an 
‘Erfurtian. He might have made use of the ‘vulgarised’ and ‘pedantic’ texts of 


22. Trotsky 1971, p. 57. 
23. Trotsky 1919. 
24. Trotsky 1938. 
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Second-International Marxism. But he did so for purposes of his own, and put 
back into them the revolutionary zest so missing from Kautsky. 

Lih has written a very useful book, but come close to ruining it as various 
points by trying to make Lenin into the something he certainly was not. 
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